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and the contracting parties agreed to bring them to the
knowledge of other maritime powers, and to invite such
powers to accede to the rules.

In those rules it is stipulated that a neutral nation should
not permit a belligerent to fit out, arm, or equip in its ports
any vessel which it has reasonable ground to believe is in-
tended to cruise or carry on war against a power with which
it is at peace. It was further agreed, as between the parties
to the treaty, that neither would suffer a belligerent to make
use of its ports or waters as a base of operations against the
other. Finally, the parties agreed to use due diligence to
prevent any infraction of the rules so established.

Mr. Fish was then Secretary of State, and to him was Gen-
eral Grant and the country largely indebted for the settle-
ment of the Alabama controversy; but the settlement was in
harmony with General Grant's inaugural address.

Before the final adjustment of the controversy, by the de-
cision of the tribunal at Geneva, General Grant had occasion
to consider whether the allegation against Great Britain,
growing out of her recognition, in May, 1861, of the belliger-
ent character of the Confederacy, could be maintained upon
the principles of public law. Upon his own judgment he
reached the conclusion that the act was an act of sovereignty
within the discretion of the ruler, for which a claim in money
could not be made. This opinion was accepted, finally, by
his advisers, by the negotiators, and by the country.

General Grant was not a trained statesman. His methods
of action were direct and clear. His conduct was free from
duplicity, and artifice of every sort was foreign to his nature.
In the first years of his administration he relied upon his
Cabinet in all minor matters relating to the departments.
Acting upon military ideas, he held the head of a department
to his full responsibility, and he waited, consequently, until
his opinion was sought or his instructions were solicited.